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nothing even remotely resembling self-government. Con-
trary to the expectation of most Germans, the two provinces
have not become German in sentiment; indeed the un-
conciliatory methods of Prussia have steadily increased
their estrangement, despite their share in the commercial
prosperity of the Empire. Those who know intimately
the undercurrents of feeling in Alsace-Lorraine are unani-
mous in asserting that if before last July an impartial
plebiscite, without fear of the consequences, could have
been taken among the inhabitants, an overwhelming
majority would have voted for reunion with France. But
having once been the battleground of the two nations and
living in permanent dread of a repetition of the tragedy,
the leaders of political thought in Alsace and Lorraine
favoured a less drastic solution. They knew that Germany
would not relinquish her hold nor France renounce her
aspirations without another armed struggle; but they
believed that the grant of real autonomy within the Empire,
such as would place them on an equal footing with Wurtem-
berg or Baden, would render their position tolerable, and
by removing the chief source of friction between France
and Germany, create the groundwork for more cordial
and lasting relations between Germany and the two
Western Powers.1 Now that the nightmare of war has
once more fallen upon them, the situation has radically
changed, and there can be no question that in the event of
a French victory the provinces would elect to return to
France. The fact that several of their leading politicians
have fled to France and identified themselves with the
French cause, is symptomatic, though doubtless not con-
1 This ideal was being actively pursued by many thoughtful people
on both sides of the frontier. Only last June I was discussing it
at some length -with a prominent Alsatian deputy and various other
friends in Berlin.